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ROSMINI'S INNATE IDEA, A PRIORI IDEAS, AND 
SUBJECT-OBJECT IDEAS. 

BT CONDE B. P ALLEN. 

To investigate a subject involving so many intricate difficulties 
as the one about to be discussed offers, may seem to many a futile 
undertaking, and wherein little harvest can be expected from 
much labor. All that may be said in the present paper as regards 
the origin of ideas, I am aware, will be forestalled by the usual 
objection that, as no solution has as yet been arrived at by the 
most acute intellects who have given it consideration, it is not 
likely, indeed of the highest improbability, that a satisfactory an- 
swer can ever be given. Admitting the full force of the objec- 
tion, it may, however, be replied that, although no satisfactory 
solution can, perhaps, be expected, yet there is hope that it may 
be approximated ; and, at least, that all speculations which stamp 
themselves with error in their contradiction of plain facts may be 
refuted and shown to be an intellectual seduction from even a true 
approximate reply. If this can be done, we are getting just so 
much nearer the truth as we recede from the path of error. 

It may belaid down as axiomatic that any theory — built up for 
the explication of attested facts, which in its conclusion contradicts 
any single fact, whose solution it purports to give — that such the- 
ory is essentially false, and, so far from elucidating the subject 
only involves it in greater difficulties. In, therefore, explaining 
the origin of ideas in the Human Intellect, if the explanation 
given obviously stands in contravention to any single known fact, 
we must rigorously conclude that the given solution is not true. 
It should be carefully noted, however, that the contradiction be 
real and not merely apparent ; for it often happens that what 
seems a contradiction is only so in appearance. It will, therefore, 
require a careful analysis of the fact in question before we can 
with safety conclude against the explanation given. 

All the various theories proposed by philosophers as solutions 
of this problem resolve themselves under three general heads, with 
certain specific distinctions — viz., firstly, that theory which declares 
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that all primitive ideas come solely from the thinking subject ; 
secondly, that which holds that they come wholly from the object 
without, and a third theory, advocating their orgin, as rising both 
from the object without and the activity of the thinking subject 
within. The first divides itself into two specifically distinct sys- 
tems, the one holding that at least the most primitive of all ideas, 
that of Being, is innate to the subject, getting nothing either from 
the object without or from the activity of the subject within ; 
the other postulates that certain primitive ideas are produced by 
the sole activity of the thinking principle, independent of the ob- 
ject without. In considering these two divisions, we shall, by way 
of implication, though not explicitly, touch on the validity of the 
second general division enumerated, which makes all ideas the 
product of the object alone. The third general division, which 
holds an intermediate position, we shall consider independently. 

Taking these systems in the order given, let us first consider the 
theory of the innate idea of Being. If it be shown that this most 
primitive and first of all ideas in the human intellect cannot be 
innate, it will follow a priori that no other idea can. The theory 
of the innate idea is warmly espoused and vigorously championed 
by Rosmini. In a little pamphlet, translated and edited by the 
Rev. Father Lockhart, and published last year, we have a clear 
and succinct statement of Rosmini's position, as well as a preface, 
from the pen of the editor, giving a short exposition of its contents. 
On page 43, in what may be called the ninth article of Rosmini's 
pamphlet, we find his solution of the " Origin of the one indeter- 
minate idea," the idea of Being. In his first allegation Rosmini 
states that " the idea of Being in general precedes all other ideas. 
In fact, all other ideas are only the idea of Being determined in 
one way or another, and to determine a thing supposes that we al- 
ready possess the thing to be determined." 

The first statement that the idea of Being precedes all other 
ideas cannot be denied, but the second statement, that all other 
ideas are but determinations of the indeterminate idea of Being, 
must be more carefully considered. In one sense this latter may 
be readily admitted, if by it is understood, that contained in all 
determinate ideas is the idea of Being as determined ; in this sense 
there is no objection. But if it is meant that in any determinate 
idea whatsoever is formally contained the indeterminate idea ot 
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Being, qua indeterminate, it is to be denied. For instance, the 
idea of substance is not the indeterminate idea of Being, but the 
determinate idea of Being as substance ; otherwise we should have 
to exclude accidents from the periphery of Being. Likewise the 
Infinite is Being, and so is the Finite, but neither is Being indeter- 
minate, since one is Being essentially imperfect and the other 
essentially all perfect. Being in its formal signification absolutely 
prescinds from all determinations whatsoever, and equally disre- 
gards all modes. 

But the crucial point of the statement lies in the assertion 
that, in order to determine a thing, we must already possess 
the thiug to be determined. This means that we must first 
have the indeterminate idea of Being before We can get any de- 
terminate idea of determined Being. It is true that the inde- 
terminate idea of Being precedes all other ideas ; but the ques- 
tion is, How do we get this indeterminate idea ? The fact that it 
precedes all other determinate ideas does not establish as a fact 
that it is innate to the soul, but only shows that it has precedence 
in the order of cognition. That it is first idea will not be denied ; 
the question is, How do we first get this idea ? Kosmini, in his sec- 
ond statement, affirms that " this idea cannot come from sensation 
or from our feelings," and this may be readily granted ; but it 
may be added that not only can this indeterminate idea not come 
from sensation, but that no idea, qua idea, can come from sensa- 
tion, even the most determinate. But his reason for this state- 
ment is not valid, for he goes on to say that " the sensations and 
the feelings do not furnish the spirit anything except determina- 
tions of the idea of Being by which it is limited and restricted." 
This position cannot hold, for the reason that the sensations do 
not furnish to the spirit the limitations for the ideal determina- 
tions of Being, since the idea of determined Being is not the par- 
ticular contingent and concrete restriction of the Idea, but the 
ideal determination of an ideal indeterminate. Sensation fur- 
nishes the intellect nothing ideal at all ; but, if the determination 
of Being is a determination in the Idea, that determination can- 
not be furnished by the concrete restriction which exists in the 
sensation. 

This determination must, therefore, come from the intellect, 
for the reason that it is an ideal limitation. And this leads 
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us to the consideration of the third Rosminian canon, that the 
iudeterminate idea of Being " cannot come from the operations 
of the human spirit, such as uni vernalization and abstraction ; 
because these operations do nothing more than either add de- 
terminations to this same idea Being, or take them away when 
they have been added, and this on occasion of feelings expe- 
rienced." It may at once be asked, Where is the proof for this 
canon ? It is not sufficient to affirm that the operations of the 
human intellect, such as universalization or abstraction, cannot 
evolve the indeterminate idea of Being, but it must be shown why 
the human intellect is incapable of any such process. If we ex- 
amine carefully into the reason alleged to uphold this incapability, 
we shall find an admission which virtually denies the assumption. 
Rosmini admits that the human spirit can take away certain de- 
terminations from its determinate ideas; in other words, that it 
ha3 the power of abstracting certain determinations from its ideaB, 
so that one determinate idea can, by the lifting of certain ideal 
restrictions, be evolved into a less determinate idea ; for instance, 
in the idea Man, by taking away the determining note Rational, 
we arrive at the less determinate note Animal ; thence by abstract- 
ing the note Sensive we arrive at the still more indeterminate idea 
of Living Thing, and, in continuing the process by lifting the note 
Living, we reach a still greater indetermination, that of Body ; 
thence we can prescind from the note Corporeal and hold as a 
remainder Substance. What, then, is to prevent us from abstract- 
ing once more and arriving at the transcendental notion Being ? 
When Rosmini admits the power of abstraction to be possessed at 
all by the human intellect, where is he to draw the line ? At what 
point of the process will he set the limit ? 

If the intellect can go at all from the more determinate to the 
less determinate, what is to prevent it from reaching the least 
determinate or the indeterminate ? In the face of this it may be 
held that it is not necessary for the idea of indeterminate Being to- 
be innate, for, if the power of abstraction be at all conceded to the 
human intellect, and this Rosmini admits, it can arrive at this 
indeterminate idea by the active exercise of its abstractive power. 
Moreover, although the idea of Being in general is indeterminate 
as regards all determinate modes of Being, yet in its formal con- 
cept it is determinate in so far as its formal indetermination 
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marks it off from restrictive determinations, and constitutes it as 
most universal of all concepts. In its formality it is neither Sub- 
stance nor Accident, neither Finite nor Infinite. Considered, 
therefore, in its own formal nature, it is determinate for the reason 
that it cannot be confounded with any determinate being what- 
ever. What, therefore, is to determine it if, as Rosmini holds, all 
ideal determinations are furnished by sensation ? He surely could 
not hold that sensation furnishes the determination of the inde- 
terminate ! To admit this would make even the general idea of 
Being partake of the nature of the concrete, for Being must be 
formally determined in some way — that is, it must be marked off 
from all other concepts as that which suffers no determination at 
all. But if Being in general is innate to the human intellect and 
suffers determination through sensive restriction, it descends to 
particularity, and its universal nature is destroyed. 

The necessity, therefore, of any innate idea is not established 
in the assertion that the abstractive power of the human intellect 
is incapable of reaching the indeterminate by lifting the limita- 
tions of the determinate. For if it be at all admitted that the 
human intellect can abstract from any determination, it follows 
that it can abstract from all determinations. But, since the chief 
argument upon which Rosmini bases his theory lies in this so- 
called necessity, the foundation of his system falls with the doing 
away with this presumed necessity. It may be admitted that 
there is a necessity to the human intellect of possessing first the 
idea of Being indeterminate before it can cognize any determinate 
beings, but may be altogether denied that there is, for this reason, 
any necessity that this first idea must be innate, or given to the 
soul at its creation. Rosmini's averment that this first idea is 
innate is only an arbitrary assumption, and lacks all confirmation 
in fact. 

Outside of all that has been said, the postulating of such a the- 
ory involves us in complications which seriously affect well-estab- 
lished conclusions from other departments of Philosophy. In the 
first place, what does this idea of Being represent ? In other 
words, what is the formal object which this concept covers ? If it 
be an idea at all, it must have an object. What is this object ? If 
this idea be con-created with the human spirit, the object of this, 
idea must have been cognized by the human spirit from the first 
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moment of its existence, or it lies latent therein until sensation, as 
Jlosmini affirms, furnishes the occasion for its production. In 
whichever way we consider the matter, there must be an object 
corresponding to the idea as soon as it becomes active in the 
human intellect. That object, it will be answered, is simply Being. 
But it is a verified metaphysical fact that Being, qua indetermined, 
has no objective existence. All Being objectively existing is de- 
termined Being, Infinite or Finite, Substance or Accident. Be- 
fore, therefore, the human intellect can possess this indeterminate 
idea, there must be some object present to it objectively ; but, as 
all objects in the order of nature are determined beings, unless 
first a determined being be present objectively to the intellect, it 
can conceive no idea at all, much less the most indeterminate of 
all ideas. 

It cannot get its first idea from any indeterminate object, for 
no such object exists. The object . which, therefore, presents 
itself first to the intellect must be the object whence it gets 
its first idea ; but that object must be objectively a determined 
being. Now, as every idea must have its object, the first of all 
ideas must also have its object ; and, since the first object present 
to the intellect is that object which gives the human intellect its 
first idea, and this first idea is that of indeterminate Being, it fol- 
lows that the human intellect must get this first idea of indeter- 
minate Being from the first determined being objectively present 
to it. But the only way in which the human intellect can get its 
idea of indeterminate Being from determined being is by appre- 
hending it apart from all its determinations — that is, by abstracting 
from determined Being all its determinations and considering it 
as Being simply under the transcendental concept Some Thing. 

It may be stated, on the validity of the foregoing argumenta- 
tion, that the indeterminate idea of Being must necessarily follow 
by way of abstraction from the presence of the determined object, 
and cannot, therefore, be innate to the human soul, for the reason 
that it must be the resultant of the combined operation of the in- 
tellect and the determined being which is its object. To give to 
the intellect the idea of indeterminate being without an object be- 
ing present to the intellect, to which that idea in some way corre- 
sponds, is, depotentia ordinata, impossi ble. There can be no object 
in the objective order of things which is not determined being, 
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and there can be no idea in the intellect which has not an object 
fundamentally corresponding to it in that order, whether that ob- 
ject be an actual entity or only a possible entity ; and this object 
must have its own definite essence or quiddity, which determines 
it to its own nature and marks it off from all other objects, pos- 
sible or actual. It must, therefore, follow that the intellect finds 
the foundation for its indeterminate concept of being in the de- 
termined objective order, and hence can only arrive at its tran- 
scendental concept by abstracting from the determined object pres- 
ent to it all determinations. If this be not held, we must assume 
the radically false position that there is nothing in the objective 
order, even fundamentally, which corresponds to our indeterminate 
concept of being; and, therefore, when we predicate being of any- 
thing, we are not attributing to it any reality, but only an intellect- 
ual figment. Than this there is no broader road to Idealism, and 
thence, as a logical sequence, to Pantheism. 

Furthermore, this determined object whence the intellect ab- 
stracts its indeterminate idea is either infinite or finite, either God 
or creature. If it be infinite, either this infinite object is imme- 
diately apprehended by the intellect or mediately ; if immediately, 
then the first object of human cognition is the Divine Essence 
directly ; if mediate, then the first object is not the infinite at all, 
but the medium through which the infinite is apprehended sec- 
ondarily or as a sequence from the first. But on this last suppo- 
sition we are forced to the conclusion that it is the finite, after all, 
which the intellect first apprehends. On the supposition that the 
intellect first and directly apprehends the Divine Essence we are 
thrown upon the theory which Gioberti champions — viz., that our 
first idea is God. Indeed, Gioberti advanced this last objection 
against Rosmini, who admitted that there must be a distinction 
between indeterminate Being and God ; but we think with little 
success, for, on his premises, that the idea of being is innate, it 
seems to us he must be forced to Gioberti's position. 

Gioberti argued that " this idea must be God, because everything 
is either God or a creature, but the idea of Being is not a creature ; 
seeing it has divine characters, therefore it must be God." The 
Divine characters to which Gioberti referred are its Eternity, Im 
mutability, and Necessity. To this Rosmini replied that " Every 
real being must be God or creature, but not so every ideal being. 
2 1 
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The Idea of being abstracted from God's reality is neither God nor 
creature ; it is something mi generis, an appurtenance of God." 
This reply seems to us but a distinction in words, and involves 
some very fatal falsities. In the first place, Eosmini explicitly 
declares that an idea is not a real Being. But this is false on 
the face of the assertion, for an idea is as real in its own order as 
its object is in the ontological order. Its reality is not, of course, 
the same reality as its object, for the one is a real ideal and the 
other a real objective determined essence. What is more, this 
real idea is a real modification of the thinking subject, and as 
such has a real existence in the physical order. Not only, there- 
fore, is it a creature, but an accidental modification of a creature, 
a, Being of Being. To hold, therefore, that it is neither God nor 
creature is to contradict the logic of facts. Furthermore, to affirm 
that it is something sui generis, and yet is an appurtenance of 
God, is also a manifest contradiction ; for, if it be something of its 
own kind, it must be by that much distinct from God, and what 
is not God is infinitely distinguished from him ; if it be an appur- 
tenance of God, it cannot be any other than God Himself, for in 
the Divine Being there is no real distinction. He can have no 
appurtenances, for everything which belongs to him is essentially 
Himself. 

Here we find Eosmini running adverse to certain indisputable 
philosophical dicta. Ideas are realities, which he denies ; they are 
not God, which he implicitly affirms, although he attempts to 
evade the difficulty ; God can have no appurtenances, for all that 
belongs to Him must be of His own Essence, and this Eosmini 
seems to dispute when he affirms that there are appurtenances of 
God which are not God. In brief, therefore, the idea of Being 
cannot be innate, because there is no necessity which demands 
that we hold to the opinion that it is innate, although there is a 
necessity that we should hold to the undeniable fact that it is the 
first idea of the human intellect. The fact, however, that it has 
precedence to all other ideas in the order of cognition does not 
establish the fact that this first idea has been given to the human 
intellect. In the second place, the human intellect could never 
get its first idea of indeterminate being save by abstraction from 
some determined being which presents itself objectively to the 
intellect, for all objective being is determined being, and so it is 
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only determined being which can become the object of intellectual 
cognition, and alone can serve as the objective foundation of the 
concept of indeterminate Being. The intellect, therefore, can 
only get its indeterminate idea by abstracting from that deter- 
mined object. In the third place, this determined object mast 
either be infinite or finite ; it cannot be infinite, for then our first 
idea, which is indeterminate, would be God, and this leads us to 
many serious complications and contradictions to established truths 
in Metaphysics. 

Let us now examine into the position held by the advocates of 
a priori ideas.' In this theory it is affirmed that the human intel- 
lect produces its first idea or ideas by its own activity without the 
aid of any extraneous object. It is asserted that the intellect de- 
termines itself to the act of cognition, and hence is self-determined ; 
that the intellect has the power of making its own idea in this act 
of self-determination. This determination is not the act of deter- 
mining its own entity or creating itself 'in the order of being, but is 
the self-determination, its own operation in the act of knowing. 
It must be admitted, therefore, that the intellect is in its first act 
of entity, or in the act of existence, before it arrives at its second 
act of operation, or that act by which it knows. If, however, it 
be held that the act of knowing creates the intellect entitatively, 
or makes it to be something in the order of being by virtue of 
that cognoscitive act, we fall into the following contradiction: ante- 
cedent to this act of knowing the intellect does not exist, for it is 
only made to be by the cognoscitive act ; but on the hypothesis this 
cognoscitive act itself is not being, or does not exist ; hence we 
have a JVbn-Entity determining another JVon-Entity, the as yet 
non-existent intellect, and, by virtue of its determining act, creat- 



1 That there may be no misapprehension in this matter, it will be well to state our 
ontological standpoint. In the present paper the word a priori is used with reference to 
the order of cognition in the finite intellect. It is here held that no idea in our intellect 
is a priori to the cognition of its object. When, therefore, we deny any a priori idea 
to the finite intellect, it is not to be understood that we mean the same of the Divine In- 
tellect. All created objects, which are intelligible because they possess the nature of 
Being, are posterior to their prototypal idea in the Divine Mind ; and hence the divine 
idea is a priori to all objects in the created world. Moreover, all objects are intelligi- 
ble — i. «., can be known to the finite intellect, because they are true being through their 
conformity to the prototypal idea after which they were fashioned. It must, therefore, 
be remembered that our argument applies to finite and not to Divine cognition. 
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ing Being; in other worcta, we shall have a non-existent, non-deter- 
mined something acting upon anon-existent something, and thereby 
determining it ; but as this supposed first has no determination 
of its own, how can it give determination to this second, the sup- 
posed subject of its act ? Nemo dot quod non habet — the first has 
no determination of its own. How, therefore, can it give any deter- 
mination to the second, seeing that it has nothing to give ? Ope- 
ratio sequituresse — operation follows .being ; that is, the second act, 
which is operation, follows the first act, which is that of existence. 
The first act of existence, therefore, cannot be determined by the 
second act, but, on the contrary, must necessarily antecede it. For 
before any being can perform any operative action it must already 
be. It follows, therefore, that the existence of the Intellect as en- 
tity must precede its operation, the act of thinking. Hence the 
act of thinking cannot make the intellect to be entitatively. 

Since, then, the intellect as entity antecedes its act of thought, 
the question remains, Can the intellect determine its own act of 
thought ; in other words, create its own idea ? It will be admitted 
that, prior to its act of thought, the intellect holds itself only poten- 
tially to that act ; that is to say, it does not yet actually think, but 
ean think — i. e., it is possible for it to think. As yet it is not deter- 
mined to think, but has the power of such determination ? Whence 
comes the determination which will give it the actuality of think- 
ing ? From itself will be the answer of the a priori advocate. 
Let us see if such can be the case. If the intellect can deter- 
mine itself into the actuality of thinking, it must already possess 
that actual determination, which it will give to itself; in other 
words, it must already be in the act of thinking, for it cannot give 
anything to itself unless it already have that something to give. 
But the very hypothesis involves a contradiction, that the intellect 
is only potential to the act of thought, and yet already is in the 
state of actuality which the act of thinking connotes ! What is 
potential can never be actual, and what is actual can never be 
potential under the same aspect. The potential and the actual 
mutually exclude each other, for what can be, now is not, and 
what now is, has ceased to be any longer possible, for the reason 
that it is now actual. It may be answered to this that the fact of 
the intellect's possessing entity at all is sufficient for its cognition 
of itself, and hence for its knowing the nature of entity or being. 
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By this means it will arrive at its idea of being, and may, there- 
fore, be said to determine itself to its second act. 

It seems that this process is compatible upon the basis that it 
has the power of reflection, and may thereby turn in upon itself, 
and hence know itself as Being. In reply to this difficulty, if 
we examine into it carefully, it will be found that it is noth- 
ing more than a restatement of the assumption that an entity 
holding itself potentially to its operation can determine itself 
to that second act without already possessing this second actu- 
ality ; for the act of reflection is a second act, to which the in- 
tellect in its first act of entity holds itself potentially, and, in 
so far as it is potential to the intellect, requires a determination 
from something already in act ; but reflection is as yet poten- 
tial, and for that reason not actually possessed by the intellect. 
In order to determine itself to the act of reflection, the intel- 
lect should already hold the actuality of reflection before it can 
give to itself this actual operation. This involves us in the same 
contradiction that the intellect reflects before it perforins the 
act of reflection. It may be furthermore urged that the intel- 
lect only reflects upon its own essence, through its own acts. It 
must, therefore, be already in its second act before it can reflect 
upon its essence through this act. Once given its second act, it 
can readily return upon that act, for the reason that this second 
act then becomes an object of which it may think by a third act, 
whereby it cognizes its own thought, and so gets an idea of its 
idea. It follows from this that the intellect cannot, determine 
itself to its second act by holding its own entity up to itself as 
object of cognition. "Whence, then, does the Intellect get its first 
idea, that of Being ? "We have seen that this idea cannot be in- 
nate to the soul — that is, given to it. On the other hand, it cannot 
come from the sole activity of the intellect itself, for the reason 
that the intellect primarily possesses only the first activity of ex- 
istence and not the second activity of thought. 

So far we have taken into consideration the solution propounded 
by those systems advocating a priori ideas, either innate or other- 
wise ; under the test of analysis they fail to give the desired answer. 
We will now turn our attention to that third system, which affirms 
that the first idea is the combined product of both the extraneous 
object and the intrinsic activity of the thinking subject. "We have 
2 1 * XVIII-21 
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already seen that there can be no idea without an object ; we have 
also argued that every object in the universe of being exists as a 
determined something— this or that something. In the first place, 
then, it may be asserted that the first object of intellectual cogni- 
tion must be a determined object — that is, as an entity objective to 
the intellect, it must have a determined form. But we also know 
that the first idea in the intellect is not of the object as determined, 
but as undetermined— that is, of the object apart from its determi- 
nations, whatsoever they may be. Granting, then, that the first 
idea is that of undetermined being, and also that there is no unde- 
termined object existing in the ontological order, it follows that 
the intellect can only get this first indeterminate idea from a de- 
termined object by cognizing that object not as a determined ob- 
ject, this or that, but by conceiving this or that object, prescinding 
from its determinations, as merely something ; in other words, 
by an immediate abstraction of all determinations, or, to speak 
more precisely, by first cognizing the object as simple being before 
conceiving it as any determined being. It may be safely laid 
down at the start that the first idea in the human intellect, inde- 
terminate being, is in some way the combined resultant of both 
the object and the thinking subject. This is exactly what the 
system under immediate consideration postulates. So far we are 
forced to an admission of this much as a logical sequence from our 
argumentation against the two foregoing systems. 

The question now remains, How do the object and the intel- 
lect combine to the production of the idea ? In the first place, it 
must be carefully noted that when we speak of the idea as the 
resultant of the combination of object and intellect, it is not meant 
that there is a coalescing into one after the manner of a synthesis 
of object and intellect, so that the idea may be considered entita- 
tively to be made up of object and subject as the composite ele- 
ments of a physical whole. On the contrary, we mean that the 
idea is a resultant of both intellect and object, as causes which go 
toward the production of the idea, inasmuch as it is an effect of 
their joint action. Again we must distinguish what aspect of cau- 
sality each holds to the effect — that is, what sort of cause the object 
is in relation to the idea, and what sort the intellect. This we 
will take into consideration in its proper place during the course 
of our investigation. 
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Since the human soul does not exist as a pure spirituality, but 
is conjoined to a material body as that which gives the determin- 
ing form to the human nature, making a composite unity in con- 
junction with the material part, we may start out with the evi- 
dent premise that the first idea of the human intellect is drawn 
in some way from the concrete object outside, through the medium 
of the senses. The intellect may be called an interior faculty 
which does not come into immediate contact with the material 
objective world, from which it is hedged in by the integument of 
sense. It must therefore come to or reach the intelligibility of 
the object mediately or through a medium. This medium must 
be, firstly, the external senses, for it is the external senses which 
first and immediately apprehend the sensible object as such. 
Again, as the intellect does not apprehend or cognize the mate- 
rial concrete singularity of the object, but comprehends it as uni- 
versal essence, it follows that the intellect, in its cognition of the 
object under its universal nature, must, in some way, rid it of its 
material and sensible qualities ; in other words, there must be an 
active abstraction on the part of the intellect, whereby it strips 
the object of its sensible properties. So much, then, for the facts 
which are patent to any accurate ohserver. To state the matter 
explicitly, we have this : the object outside, the intellect within ; 
the object material, concrete, and singular ; the concept within, 
immaterial and universal. Furthermore, the intellect can only 
draw its universal concept from the singular object, and through 
the medium of the senses. 

The question now remaining for solution is, How the intel- 
lect acquires its universal abstract idea from the particular con- 
crete object? Human cognition, it has been said, begins with 
the senses; let us therefore regulate our method of investiga- 
tion by following the natural order of cognition ; we shall 
therefore start out with sensive knowing as the first step in the 
process. An object presents itself to the senses; the eye 6ees 
that it has firstly many varieties of color; secondly, that it has 
certain dimensions; the ear apprehends certain sounds which it 
emits ; the touch, exercised in whatsoever organ it resides, feels 
the qualities of hardness or softness, etc. Such are the general 
sense cognitions, and consequent upon these may follow others, 
such as odor, moving, rest, and modifications of various kinds. 
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Let us now suppose that all the sensible qualities first apparent 
to the senses have been" separately apprehended by each sense — the 
eye, color ; the ear, sound ; the touch, hardness, etc. — and the vari- 
ous senses each its special object of cognition. In order to an intact 
and complete sensive cognition of the object, there must be a sen- 
sive synthesis of all the various parts as apprehended by the 
senses. This synthesis cannot be brought about by any one spe- 
cial sense, for the eye, as an instance, cannot apprehend the sound 
from the hardness, softness, etc., and likewise each sense can only 
apprehend its own special object of cognition. Therefore, that 
there may be a complete sensive cognition of the whole object in 
synthesis, there must be some sensive faculty which sensively ap- 
prehends all the properties of the object in its totality. Further- 
more, there must be some sensive faculty by means of which each 
special cognition by particular senses are distinguished one from 
another. Otherwise, how is the feeling or sensive subject to dis- 
tinguish between each particular sensation or apprehension ? 

How will the subject know the difference between the color of 
the object and its property of hardness, unless there be some sen- 
sive means of comparison ? The eye, for instance, cannot distin- 
guish between the color and the hardness of the object, for the 
reason that it only apprehends color and not hardness, and so no 
more knows hardness from sound or any other property which 
does not fall under its own special act of cognition. As a conse- 
quence, not knowing any other property than that which falls 
under its special cognition, it can institute no comparison between 
its own object and another. There must therefore be a sense 
organ which can make the comparison and distinction between 
the special objects of each sense, and so synthesize all into one 
complete sense perception. This sense faculty is called the Com- 
mon Sense, because it has in common as its object all sensible 
properties. It is an organ on which are registered all sense per- 
ceptions coming from the external senses, and on which is ex- 
pressed the complete image of all sensible properties in the object 
according to the extent in which they have been apprehended by 
the external senses. Wheresoever this organ may be located in 
the sensive subject is a matter of indifference to the present dis- 
cussion, but it is commonly supposed that it is situate in the brain. 
In philosophical terminology it is also called the Imagination. 
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On the Imagination it may therefore be said that the complete 
picture of the object is expressed analogously to the way in -which 
the picture of the individual is received and expressed on the plate 
in the camera of the photographer. This picture, or phantasma, 
as it is called in philosophical speech, is, however, only sensible, 
being but an image of the sensible properties and qualities of the 
object. 

So far we have had but sensive cognition, the apprehension 
of material properties, as such. There is as yet no apprehension 
of the Universal, but simply of this particular concrete object. 
Let us suppose that the object which we have instanced is a 
man. All that the sensive subject knows is this particular con- 
crete individual, offering itself for cognition under material de- 
terminations. There is no knowledge, as yet, of man in his 
essence, or under the abstraction Rational Animality, which is 
equally applicable to each and every individual of the species. It 
is the intellect, we have said, which apprehends the universal 
nature or essence. 

How, now, does the intellect acquire its concept from this 
concrete phantasma expressed by the faculty of Imagination ? 
It is evidently from this phantasma that the intellect draws its 
concept, but how ? Here we stand in face of the difficulty. 
Just as the phantasma stands, it cannot be taken up into the 
intellect, for it is concrete and particular, while we know that 
the concept is abstract and universal. It may therefore be safely 
stated that the intellect does not grasp and take up into itself 
the phantasma as such. The phantasma must undergo a puri- 
fying process before the intellect can abstract from it its idea; 
that is to say, the phantasma must be stripped of its concreteness 
and all its particularity before the intellect can apprehend the 
essence of the object which it (the phantasma) presents.' Now, 
this concreteness and particularity consist in those very material 
qualities and properties which are pictured in the imagination by 



1 The Phantasma or picture in the Imagination is not to be regarded as a barrier stand- 
ing between the Intellect and its object, but as a medium by means of which the intel- 
lect reaches its object. On the retina of the eye is formed an image of the sensible 
object by means of which the organ sees its object. The eye does not see the image on 
the retina, but the object by means of its image. Analogous to this sensive process is 
the intellectual cognition by means of the image. 
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means of the phantasma, such as this color, this hardness, this sound, 
this size, etc. It must here be remembered that the phantasma is 
but the means through which the intellect apprehends the object, 
which is presented to it through the sensible representation of 
itself in the phantasma. 

The intellect, therefore, in order to reach the essence of the 
object, must thrust aside the sensible properties expressed in the 
phantasma ; that is, it must strip the object of all its sensible 
properties and apprehend its bare essence free from all its con- 
creteness. By what means does this process take place? Plainly 
the imagination cannot strip the phantasma of its concreteness 
and particularity, for its only function is to apprehend and ex- 
press these sensible properties in a synthetical image; in other 
words, its function is to make the phantasma, and not unmake 
it. It remains, therefore, that the intellect itself should per- 
form this operation, and this it does by its abstractive power, 
which is. nothing more nor less than the power of stripping off 
the particular and concrete in any material object presented to 
it for cognition. But this is not all ; so far the intellect has only 
taken the concrete and the individual properties from the object 
as present in the phantasma, and thereby rendered it ready for 
cognition ; upon this there follows another act by which the image 
now made intelligible is received into the intellect and then ex- 
pressed or conceived into the idea or concept. 

Hence the intellect, in its intellecting operation, is to be re- 
garded according to a threefold act : the first, that of making 
the phantasma intelligible by purifying it from its concreteness 
through abstraction ; the second, of receiving the purified or intel- 
ligible image into itself, and the third, that of expressing or 
giving birth to its concept, which is the idea or image repre- 
senting the object under the form of universal essence or nature. 

To return to the example we have already given, we will sup- 
pose an individual man to be presented to the feeling and think- 
ing subject. FirBt comes the sensive cognition, according to 
particular and concrete properties and qualities affecting the 
external senses, then the transference of these to the imagina- 
tion, forming an image in synthesis of the whole ; so far, it is 
all sensive cognition ; the next step is that of intellectual cogni- 
tion, wherein not this particular color, 6hape, size, etc., is the 
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object of cognition, but the universal nature of man, viz., rational 
animal, which can be predicated nnivocally of each and every 
individual man that does now or ever can exist. The phantasma 
cannot be predicated of each and every actual man or possible 
man, for the phantasma is only the concrete image of this par- 
ticular individual, with his individual qualities and accidents. Ab 
an instance, suppose the individual in question has red hair, blue 
eyes, short stature, and is stout ; if I were to predicate the phan- 
tasma of any other individual, I should be simply saying that he 
has the assemblage of all these qualities and accidents I saw in the 
first individual, viz., red hair, blue eyes, short stature, and stout- 
ness. I should not be in this case predicating any nature or es- 
sence, but only an assemblage of accidents which this second per- 
son may not have, for he may have black hair, black eyes, etc. 
But, when I predicate of this second the nature of rational ani- 
mal, I am declaring of him an essence which altogether pre- 
scinds from all qualities and accidents whatsoever, and may be 
equally said of both. 

We see, therefore, that there is an essential difference be- 
tween the concept in the intellect and the phantasma in the im- 
agination, the latter being but a concrete and particular image 
of a particular and concrete object, whereas the former is a uni- 
versal and abstract image of this same object, stripped of all its 
individualizing notes. 

Now that we have stated the method of intellectual opera- 
tion in its act of cognition, let us examine with more precision 
into the nature of its act. It will be remembered that in ad- 
vancing our objections to the a priori system of ideas we held 
that the intellect by its own unassisted activity could not produce 
its second act or that of cognition. We then said that the in- 
tellect, before its act of thought, held itself potentially to this 
second act, and since no power could generate its act save by a 
determination to that through some actuality other than itself, and 
that since the intellect did not possess the actuality of thought 
before thinking, it followed that it could not give this actuality to 
itself for the reason that it had no such actuality to give. We 
argued upon this ground that, therefore, there must be an object 
present to the intellect which alone could determine the intellect 
to think. 
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It is now incumbent upon us to define what we mean by the 
act of thinking. Firstly, it may be stated that the act of think- 
ing is that operation whereby the intellect grasps and conceives 
its object; in other words, it is that act of the intellect whereby 
it forms within itself an image of the object under the nature 
of abstraction and universality. Its concept is the term of its 
act — that is, the concept is that in which the act terminates or 
results. The intellect holds itself potentially to the exercise of its 
thinking activity, until there be some object present to it upon 
which it can exercise its activity. Until, therefore, there be some- 
thing present to it upon which it can act, it will not and cannot 
act. An object, therefore, must needs be present to it in order to 
determine the intellect to act upon it. An act cannot be exer- 
cised upon nothing, and inasmuch as an active power requires a 
something to determine it to the exercise of its activity, before 
there is present to it some object, which can serve in its operation 
as that factor necessary to call forth its potential activity into 
active exercise, before this factor is present there can be no action. 

Now, the intellect, from its very constitution, has the power of 
thinking ; but, since to think means to conceive a universal and 
abstract image of an object, there can manifestly be no thought 
until the object is present to be thought of. In this sense, then, 
the object determines the intellect to think, namely, inasmuch as 
it moves the intellect to become active in the exercise of its second 
act, and, moreover, is an essential factor in the act of cognition, 
for the reason that the intellect could not think without something 
to think of, and that something must be an object. The object, 
therefore, is that actuality which determines the intellect to its 
second act in the way we have stated. The actuality of this second 
act is nothing more than the grasping of the object and conceiving 
its image ; and 60 all that is requisite for the production of this 
second activity is, on the one hand, the power in the intellect, and 
on the other the actual object to be grasped ; the act is the me- 
dium which has for one term the object, and for the other the 
concept. 

And here we have adequate and proportionate causes for the 
production of the act. The material efficient cause is the object, 
offering the material to the intellect for cognition ; the formal 
efficient cause is the intellectual power of conception. Let us 
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look upon the intellect as a sun, with the power of illuminating 
any object which is presented to it. In order that it may actually 
exercise its illuminative power there must be some object for it to 
illuminate. Until, therefore, some object is present to it to suffer 
illumination, the intellectual sun cannot be said to illuminate, but 
simply has the power of illumination ; but as soon as an object 
comes within the radius of its light, then it can be said to be ac- 
tually illuminating. This illustration is, of course, inadequate to 
express the complete intellectual action, but it is good in so far as 
it goes. For not only does the intellect illuminate its object, but 
also takes it up into itself and conceives it by giving birth to it in 
a new order, by making the object participate, as it were, in its 
own nature, clothing it with immortality, and lifting it up into the 
immaterial world. 

As far as we hare proceeded in our investigation, we have ascer- 
tained that the concept is the mutual production of the object, on 
the one hand, and the active power of the intellect, as determined 
to act through the object, on the other. In other words, ideas ori- 
ginate in the intellect, not through the unassisted power of the in- 
tellect alone, nor are they the sole product of the object, but are the 
resultant of both combined as causes to their production. It now 
remains for us to inquire how it is that the intellect abstracts from 
the object, firstly, the indeterminate idea of Being, which, it will 
be remembered, was said to be its primary idea. It might be said, 
immediately, that there is no question as regards the fact that such 
is the case. An argument conclusive enough might be built upon 
the ground that, since the intellect must get its ideas from the 
object without, and that since the first idea is that of indetermi- 
nate Being, this first idea must come from the object. But the 
question now is not that such is the case, but, rather, How does 
this fact come about ? the fact is undeniable, but we wish to ac- 
count for it rather than dispute it. 

It would seem that the first concept in the intellect should 
be that of some determined Being, and not that of indetermi- 
nate Being, for the reason that no object can be presented to it 
except a determined object ; and, therefore, it would follow that 
its first idea, being drawn from a determined object, should be 
the idea of the determined essence of this object. Upon this 
hypothesis it would also seem that the very last idea the intel- 
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lect arrived at is the indeterminate idea of Being through a pro- 
cess of abstraction. We should then have the idea of Being in 
general, the last and not the first concept of all. In sensive cog- 
nition it must be admitted that the first apprehension is that of 
the first particular concrete object which becomes present to the 
sense. The first, as well as all phantasmata, in the imagination is 
that of the particular concrete thing, whatsoever it may be. 

Let us suppose the first image formed in the imagination is that 
of this man, John. We have present to the intellect the sensible 
image of John, whence it is to draw its first idea of indeterminate 
Being. This idea will not be that of the essence of John as a ra- 
tional animal, but the indeterminate notion of Being or essence 
in general, prescinding from the determined essence rational ani- 
mal. But how does the intellect grasp the most indeterminate of 
all ideas, firstly and immediately, without going through the pro- 
cess of abstraction by lifting, one after the other, the various de- 
terminations to be found in the determinate essence rational ani- 
mal? To solve this difficulty will require a word by way of 
premiss to what has already been stated, and that word refers to 
what may be the nature of the object of intellectual cognition in 
general. 

The proper object of the intellect is essence in general ; that is to 
say, the intellect holds itself indifferently to the cognition of any 
essence that may be presented to it, and is only determined to the 
cognition of a particular essence when it cognizes this essence as 
such. The primary object of intellectual cognition is, therefore, 
essence, in so far as it prescinds from all determinations. Hence, 
when a determined essence presents itself to the intellect, it first 
apprehends such essence, not as this essence, but simply as an 
essence, without regarding the determinations which actually limit 
it in its existence. Its first act of apprehension, therefore, in seiz- 
ing upon the essence offered to it, is to grasp it under its highest 
generality, viz., simply as a something having essence ; in other 
words, to simply apprehend it as an essence prescinding from all 
consideration of its determinations which make it to be this 
essence. This is to do nothing more than to apprehend the object 
as Being, and in so doing the intellect conceives its first and most 
indeterminate concept, that of Being. 

To put the matter clearer, we will have recourse to an analogy 
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drawn from the physical order' An object comes within the vision 
of the eye, though at a great distance. What definite object it is, 
whether horse, man, or locomotive, is not seen. All that can be 
seen is that it is an object, a something. It might be only a vapor, 
yet it is a something, an object. The intellect first apprehends its 
object in a like way, viz., as a something, though not this something. 
In this first apprehension we have its most indeterminate concept 
formed, that of Being. What is more, intellectual cognition could 
not take place unless the intellect first apprehended its object as 
something simply, for not to apprehend it as something would be to 
apprehend it as nothing — that is, not apprehend it at all. Further- 
more, this apprehension of the object simply as something or Being 
must precede its cognition as this something, for the reason that the 
intellect could not apprehend the object under its determination 
at all unless it also apprehended these determinations as some- 
thing, and, hence, must first apprehend them under the nature of 
indeterminate Being. 

It follows, therefore, that the intellect must have its idea of 
something in general before it can cognize something in its de- 
terminations. When, therefore, the phantasma is presented to 
the intellect, the first act of the intellect is to apprehend the 
object presented through the phantasma as an essence, and an 
essence, simply, under the transcendental notion of Being. It 
is in the way just explained that we see how the intellect gets 
the idea of Being as its first idea. But whether the idea of Being 
is first or last idea, is a matter of indifference as regards the theory 
of the origin of ideas, which we have advanced as the only one in 
keeping with the facts known in intellectual cognition. For, in 
either case, whether the idea of Being is first or last, the theory 
holds good that ideas are the conjoint production of the object 
and the intellect. 

The theory which holds that the idea in the intellect is but a 
sensile image impressed on the brain organ by the object reduces 
all concepts to mere phantasmata, and, as a consequence, denies 
all universality to them. But this is simply to destroy intellectual 
cognition, and is a patent contradiction to the evident fact that 
ideas do possess a universal nature. For this reason we have re- 
frained from seriously considering the empirical theory. It is such 
an overt contradiction to what we have the very clearest evidence 
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is a necessary truth, that the statement of this theory is a refuta- 
tion of its position. Its absurdity lies on the face of it, declaring, 
without comment, its inutility and impossibility. 

In conclusion to our investigation of this intricate subject, it 
may be said that, even if the theory we have advocated does not 
satisfactorily conclude its truth to the reader's mind, at least it 
must be admitted that it is the nearest approximation to the truth 
that the human intellect has reached. It may also with safety be 
affirmed that the true and full explication of the question, if any 
is ever to be attained, will be arrived at by a further development 
of the system we have endeavored to elucidate, rather than by any 
theory opposed to it. 



NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 



ROSMWPS SKETCH OF MODERN PHILOSOPHIES} 

Through the efforts of the brotherhood at Saint Ethelreda's 
(Ely Place, Holborn), London, English readers are furnished with 
the means of access to the writings of the great Italian philoso- 
pher. Mr. Thomas Davidson (well known to the readers of this 
journal) has given efficient aid to this movement by numerous 
magazine articles, and by translations and original expositions. 2 
Mr. Davidson has just now in press a translation of Rosmini's 
" Psychology." The first and second volumes of the English trans- 
lation of Rosmini's " New Essay on the Origin of Ideas " s have 
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